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By a Staff Reporter 

"THIS Wednesday, a new film has its premiere in London 
Its title is / Could Co On Singing, and one of its stars is 
relatively unknown boy named Gregory Phillips. He’s only I 
but on the strength of his performance in this film, which I was 
lucky enough to see privately, I would say he is a pretty 
promising young actor. I decided to interview him for C N. 


We met in the book-lined Board 
Room of the Italia Conti School 
where he is studying drama. 
Gregory seemed not at all affected 
by his success and we also had a 
common meeting-ground because he 
has been a regular-reader of CN 
for years. 

“What made you decide, you 
wanted to be an actor?” I asked 
him. 

“I’ve always wanted to be one,” 
he told me. “Even when I was 
very young.” 


He told me he was still at the 
Heathcote Secondary Modern 
School, in Stevenage, Hertfordshire, 
when he finally persuaded his 
parents that he was really serious 
• about going on the stage. They 
agreed to send him along to the 
Italia Conti School for an audition, 
which he passed easily. 

After training, he appeared in 
several TV plays, until he was 
finally “spotted” in a serial. Crying 
Down The Lane. As a result he 

Continued on page 3. 


Gregory's a c N reader. 
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\ NINE-YE AR-OLD 
Russian boy who died 
three times is now alive and 
well to tell the tale. 

Playing happily in his village 
street, Misha Bannykh suddenly 
fell to the ground. A home¬ 
made pop-gun had gone off 
accidentally and a rusty nail 
had entered his heart. 

Three-hour operation 

He was rushed to hospital, 
and after a three-hour opera¬ 
tion the nail was removed. But 
during the operation his heart 
stopped three times; each time 
it responded to massage. 

Happily Misha survived the 
operation, and is now on the 
road to complete recovery. 

It was the first time the sur¬ 
geon had performed an opera¬ 
tion like this in 30 years of 
practice. 


COID COMFORT! 

Here are a few of the many 
stories which have reached us 

about Britain's Arctic spell. 

Derbyshire igloo 

Mr. Tony Jennett, a master at 
a Matlock school, is going on an 
expedition to Greenland, and 
wondered if an igloo would be 
preferable to a tent. To test the 
idea, he and three of his boys 
built one. 

, Mr. Jennett, warm and snug 
in his sleeping bag, spent a 
comfortable night in his snow 
house. 

Duchy Jim 

Sixty - three - year - old Mrs. 
Nellie Thomas, London’s only 
rag-and-bone woman, had a big 
worry. It was too cold for her 
to drive her cart around the 
streets of East Ham. And with¬ 
out money she could not feed her 
horse Jimmy. 

Then the International League 
for the Protection of Horses 
bought Jimmy, who will spend 
the rest of his days in retire¬ 
ment on a Surrey farm. 

CouUmine sparrow 

A sparrow found its way 1,000 
feet underground at Hordcn 
Colliery, Durham, where it has 
been living on scraps provided 
by the miners. The sparrow 
doesn’t give two chirps for 
George, the cat in the pit- 
ponies’ stable ! 

Jersey conger 

Conger eels up to live feet 
long were found frozen to the 
shore when the tide went out 
on the Jersey coast. Fishermen 
gathered a great harvest. 


esc 


I nsna Bannyxn with the surgeon who saved his life, 
Professor Alexi Zverev. 
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Why don’t you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 


aaBKQBBHxaisssaaasaaaaaaaBaaaaBiBBaBaHaaaaeaaBasasBBHStMBiaBaQaaaaa 


Does anyone love an airship ? 


Above: A U.S. Navy airship. Below: The RIOI, whose crash 
in 1930 brought the end of Britain’s interest in dirigibles. 


Dear Sir,—I was very interested 
in your article about the Aereon 
III (issue dated 9th Feb.), as I am 
passionately interested in all air¬ 
ships. I believe myself to be the 
only dirigible fan in Great Britain, 
but if there are others I would 
like to hear from them. 

I would also welcome an article 
on the airship under construction 
in Russia. This—and Aereon III 
—symbolises the eventual revival 
of an invention that I have always 
considered to have a great future. 

Having bought and read several 
books on the subject, I think I 
know nearly everything about 
dirigibles, and I will gladly answer 
any questions that readers may like 
to put. 

Charles A. Macdonald (13), 9 
Redlands Road, Glasgow, W.2. 

Charles has a model of an 
American airship, together with 


mooring-masts, hangars, gas¬ 
replenishing system, and other 
apparatus associated with an air¬ 


ship base, as well as two weather 
ballon ?• most of these models he 
has made himself. Editor. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


i AUSTRALIA AND THE 
PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 


By our Special Correspondent 


EVENTS in the Far East will be moving swiftly in the 
next few months, and the name to look for is 
INDONESIA. This vast maritime republic is composed 
of nearly eight thousand islands lying between MALAYA 


and AUSTRALIA. 

For three centuries these 
islands were Holland’s colonial 
empire in the Orient. Then, 
just over 13 years ago, the 
Indonesians pushed out the 
Dutch and today Indonesia is 
ruled by President Ahmed 
Sukarno. He believes in 
“guided democracy,” a kind of 
benevolent socialist dictator¬ 
ship. It seems to suit his 
96 million people, most of 
whom are Moslems. 

Later this year Indonesia will 
take over West New Guinea— 


spectators at a football match 
where the crowd on the tightly- 
packed terraces is frowning at 
rows of half-empty seats in the 
stand. 

Australia is four times the 
size of the Indonesian republic. 
But her population, of ten 
million, is only one-tenth of 
overcrowded Indonesia’s. For 
how long can so few people 
hang on to so much empty 
land when their neighbours are 
so overcrowded? 

In the second half of the 



Paleface 

POW-WOW 


Everyone’s a paleface after being cooped up 
indoors for months. It’s time to get together 
with your pals and plan a walking or cycling tour 
in the spring countryside. 

Stay overnight at friendly youth hostels. It costs 
only 2s. if you’re under 16 ; 3s. 6d. if you’re 16 or 
over. Good meals are provided cheaply by the 
warden, or you can cook your own. There are 
270 hostels in England and Wales to choose from, 
as well as 3,000 abroad. 

Palefaces soon become Redskins on a hostelling 
trip, so join the Youth Hostels Association this 
spring. How ? Fill in the coupon below and 
post TODAY for details. 


To Youth Hostels Association,, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free booklet \ 

“ Going Places ? ” and an enrolment form. 


Name.. 
Address 
C.N635 


! 
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Stamps for the 
suite of 
Liechtenstein 

Dear Sir,—When I read of the 
small—and rather amusing—in¬ 
crease of Liechtenstein's police 
force from eight to 17 (issue dated 
16th Feb.), I remembered that, 
when 1 paid a visit there from 
Switzerland, I was told that some¬ 
thing like half its revenue comes 
from the sale of postage stamps! 

Aileen Watt (16), Stonehaven. 

Where is the 
wantlcriny letter 
i wrote ? 

Dear Sir,—I have written many 
times, but so far none of my 
letters have been printed. This 
time I will write about your letter 
page. 

My first and foremost point is 
that there is not enough space in 
the Readers’ Letters column. Three 
or four letters are printed each 
week; I do not think this is 
enough. When Readers’ Letters 
first began, it took up one whole 
page, and one subject was spoken 
about at a time. Since then I think 
it has deteriorated. 

What do other readers think? 
Please print my letter so that I 
can find out. 

Jacquelyn Sharp, Lidget Green, 
Bradford. 

Like most writers, Jacquelyn, 
you’ve had to persevere to get 
into print—but you’ve done it 
now! Editor. 

Postscript 

Dear Sir,—We have been hear¬ 
ing many people grumbling about 
the inadequate preparations for 
the hard winter we have 
experienced. Certainly we were 
caught unawares, but surely it is 
obvious that only limited precau¬ 
tions can be taken here in Britain. 

Anyhow, I think everywhere in 
Britain we have done a great job, 
and the work carried out by the 
police, hospitals. Army, and so on 
deserves the highest praise. 

Roger McMullan (14), Bally- 
money, Co. Antrim. 


West Irian, as Indonesians call 
it—from the Dutch. This is 
Holland’s last foothold in her 
old empire. 

But the other occupants of 
the huge island of New Guinea 
are the Australians, and when 
the Indonesians move into the 
western part of New Guinea 
they will have a common 
frontier with the Australian 
part. 

Australia’s Prime Minister, 


68-year-old Mr. Robert 
Menzies, has made it clear 
that Australia’s policy towards 
Indonesia is one of “good 
neighbourliness.” But the 
crowded peoples of Indonesia 
(also China and Japan), con¬ 
templating Australia’s huge 
empty spaces, must feel like 


last century Australia’s great 
worry was that Chinese, coming 
from Asia to work in the gold¬ 
fields, would one day multiply 
and swamp the country. 

So in 1902 they brought in 
the Commonwealth Immigra¬ 
tion Restriction Act. This 
“White Australia” policy 
keeps out all but European 
immigrants, though Asian 
students are encouraged to 
study in Australian universities. 


Japan, with her millions of 
people, confined like Indonesia 
on a number of islands, was a 
second “yellow peril.” But 
during the last World War that 
threat was beaten off. Now 
Indonesia is the third. 

Little wonder that under¬ 
populated Australia is worried ! 
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Newshounds / 

Picture Telephone 

• Some time in the future, no doubt, 
it will be commonplace to see the 
person to whom you are speaking 
on tile telephone. The New York 
Bell Laboratories already have an 
experimental model of a picture- 
phone. 

The picture appears on a phone- 
side unit which also contains a 
camera lens. The knobs are used 
for turning on the set and defining 
the picture. It will be possible for a 


Picture on 
the 

telephone 



caller’s picture to be dialled like an 
ordinary telephone call, provided the 
switch on the picture equipment is 
turned on at both ends of the line. 

Allister Harding, 53 Ruslidene 
Road, Brentwood, Essex. 



Happy families 

Mr. lim Harvey of Priddon 
Farm, Penzance, Cornwall, seems 
to have a rather unusual herd of 
Guernsey cows. Since the year 
began four cows have had twin 
calves. This is probably some¬ 
thing in the nature of a record. 

Eric Murley, Trevorrian, St. 
Buryan, Penzance, Cornwall. 


This goalie’s 
a good cook 

Ian Ashton (14) of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, keeps goal for his 
school team; in his spare time he 
gives cookery lessons! 

He started cookery as a hobby 
seven years ago and soon began 
doing Sunday lunches for his 
parents and two brothers. On two 
occasions he has won first prize in 
the school cookery competition, 
and sometimes cooks for school 
functions. 

About a dozen girls from his 
school now come to Ian for 
lessons. He runs his classes at 
home twice a week, and teaches 
everything from ordinary roasts 
to foreign dishes. 

His mother says; “The girls 
bring their own food, so I don’t 
mind him giving lessons.” 

F. W. Sadler, Brookfield, 5 
Kirkby Road, Ripoti, Yorks. 


WANTED-MORE 
NEWSHOUNDS! 

The initial response to 
request for newshounds 
was enormous, and many 
of the items received 
were very good indeed. 
As you know, last week I 
found a front-page story 
among them. I’m sure 
there are many of you 
who have something of 
interest to tell—So what 
about it, Newshounds? 

Editor 


How to earn a 
swimming pool 

When Highficld School, 
Maidenhead, organised an ex¬ 
hibition, over 60 countries were 
represented by coins, stamps, 
dolls, handwork, and art— 
beside facts and figures. 

Among the dolls was one lent 
by the Queen. Dressed in green 


brocade, black velvet and white 
lace, it had been presented on her 
last State Visit to France. 

Each stand represented a 
different country. There was fine 
glass from Sweden, rice bowls 
from China, pottery from Italy, 
wooden dolls from Russia, native 
weapons from East Africa, and 
Maori carvings from New 
Zealand. 

Mexican curios included 
dressed-up fleas in tiny boxes. 

Embassies, staff, pupils, and 
parents helped /to assemble the 
exhibits. The proceeds go towards 
the swimming pool fund. 

G. A. Smart, Queen Street, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 

TUNING UP THE 
PIGEONS 

Schoolboy David Miller, 
youngest member of the Barnsley 
Homing Pigeon Federation, is 
playing a transistor radio to his 
pigeons as an experiment. 

He won a number of races with 
his birds last year and then heard 
about music being played to cows 
to increase their milk yield. 

Says David, “One of the 
problems about pigeons is that 
they can be put off racing for 
ever if a noise upsets them. But 
they took to the radio imme¬ 
diately. I put it on the ground 
and they all gathered round. 

“They seem to like all music, 
but prefer the quieter tunes.” 

J. Uprichard, 12a Market Street, 
Barnsley. 


MEET 

GREGORY 

PHILLIPS! 

Continued from page I 

was offered a leading 
role opposite Judy 
Garland and Dirk 
Bogarde in / Could Go 
On Singing. 

“You must have 
found it all very excit¬ 
ing,” I said. 

“It was,” Gregory 
said. “ But it was also 
hard work. A car used 
to pick me up in the 
morning to take me to 
the studio. Then we 
worked from nine to 
six. This went on for 
over four months.” 

“What about the 
future?” I asked. 

“I could leave here 
tomorrow and get on 
with my career,” 
Gregory told me. “But 
I want to continue 
studying for another 
two years. In the end 
1 hope to be a really 
good actor.” 

When we finally 
parted, I was more 
convinced than ever 
that Gregory is going 
to become a really 
important film star one 
day. A.V. 


adventures of the B0VRIL BRIGADE! 






THE SECRET OF B0VRIL! 

When you're adventuring you 
can't do without Bovril-it provides 
food elements your body needs. The 
extracted goodness of fresh beef 
and beef protein with B vitamins, 
Riboflavin and Niacin. Mum will be 
glad to give you Bovril if you ask her! 
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||f Americans call a 
||! hare a jack-rabbit. 
f| | One of the freaks 
HI of the air age is 
S that large open 
S spaces needed for 
|H airports are also 
fl| favourite runs for 
111 hares. London 
III Airport, for in- 
jgl stance, has plenty. 
ji| There are many, 
HI too, at Miami 
if International 
HI Airport, Florida, 
HI seen here. The 
11 “ jack-rabbits ” 
||| like to race the 
H| aircraft as they 
lH whizz along the 
H| runways on com- 
S ing in to land. 
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= AOl VEIXES 
»E FRMCE 

Le Vrai Maigret! 

C’etait le vrai commissaire 
Maigret. Simenon s’est inspire 
pour camper son modele du 
commissaire Marcel Guillaume, 
qui vient de mourir, a 91 ans, 
a Tribou (Manche). 

Le commissaire Guillaume 
fut longtemps le premier 
policier dc France. II diregea 
pendant sept ans la brigade 
criminelle. Souvent coiffe d'un 
chapeau melon, il fnt le 
“Patron ” pour trois genera¬ 
tions d’inspecteurs. 

Terreur des mauvais garfons, 
il avait ouvert une agence de 
detectives prives, car il ne 
pouvait se rcsoudre a aban- 
donner le metier. 


A 10s. 6d. book token will he 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to he the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, 13th March. 
Send tot Nonvelles de France, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farrinydon Street, London, E.C.4. 
The book token for I6th February 
issue lias been sent to Elizabeth 
Weaver, 104 Victoria Street, Blantyre, 
Glasgow. 


Wh ere the taxm an 

is welcome 

It’s a happy day for the 810 
people of Wargnies-le-Grand, in 
northern France, when the tax- 
collector calls. Instead of 
demanding money, he hands it out 
—it was three francs to each per¬ 
son, including children, when he 
went there the other day. 

The custom goes back to the 
12th century, when fear of plague 
drove the people of: the village 
away. To tempt them back, the 
lord of the manor gave them cer¬ 
tain lands, and since then the 
rents from these farms have been 
divided among them every year. 


LIFE-ANI 


A LIGHT-RAY which can pierce a razor blade, turn a diamond 
into vapour, or cut steel into strips of microscopic width, has 
been discussed by 800 scientists from 30 nations at the Unesco 
headquarters in Paris. 

Called Laser, the ray has already 
been used as a “scalpel” in sur- 


j&CK am* JILL “>’ our 


v*eeWv 


The WHIRLIGIG TOY is wonderful fun, especially 
for your younger brother or sister. You hang 
the WHIRLIGIG TOY up, and the slightest 
touch—or puff of air—sets it twirling and 
whirling. The first big part of the 
WHIRLIGIG TOY is FREE in 
JACK and JILL this week and the 
rest is in the following two issues. 
Make sure of the complete set 
by placing a regular order with 
your newsagent right away! 

Jack and Jill is filled with happy 
pictures and stories. This week 
there is a NEW friend for (he 
younger folk to meet — funny 
Walter Hottle Bottle ! There arc 
animal pictures in colour to cut 
out and keep, too. 


GET IT TODAY and every Monday price 6d. 


gical. operations, making incisions 
of no more than a thousandth of 
a millimetre in width. , Scientists 
believe that it will also prove of 
great value in space travel, provid¬ 
ing power for spacecraft on 
expeditions to the Moon and the 
planets, and they think that it 
could even melt atomic rockets 

before they reach their targets. 

This immensely powerful light 
is produced by quite a small 
gadget shaped like a pencil and 
only six inches long, and flanked 
by four xenon gas tubes. In the 
centre of the apparatus is a syn¬ 
thetic ruby, cooled by liquid 
nitrogen, and it is the effect of 
intense light on the ruby that 
creates the Laser ray. 


Gongs all day 
for the 
“spirit boat 

Off the coast of North Borneo 
you might see a sailing boat, 
gay with paper flags, but with 
nobody on board. On closer 
inspection you would see the 
crude figures of sailors carved from 
sago palm leaves, and on the deck 
a spread of food on big leaves: rice, 
fruit, fish, lobsters, and chickens. 
This is a “spirit boat” launched 
by the Kadazan tribe, who hope 
that in return for the offerings of 
food, the spirits will send them 
good crops. 

The boat is launched at a great 
ceremony at which priestesses 
beat gongs all day. It is a bad 
sign if the boat is blown back on 
shore, so the priestesses secretly 
watch the wind to ensure that the 
craft will sail straight out to sea. 


OYSTERS TO 
CURE ’FLU 

A group of scientists 
believe that oysters contain a 
substance that can cure influ¬ 
enza and prevent polio. 
Laboratory animals, fed with 
the juice of oysters, developed 
astonishing resistance to dif¬ 
ferent viruses. 

The daily “dose ” for a 
human being, the scientists 
think, would be a concen¬ 
trated extract equivalent to 
several pounds of oysters— 
without the shell, of course. 


Who are the people in this picture ? When was it taken ? 
Where are they going ? Why 7 [Answer m page 11 


Scarcer than >joUl 

Prospectors have been 
hurrying to Alaska to search 
for beryllium, a rare white 
metal used in rockets and 
in building nuclear reactors. 

Coloured ” snow that 
fell in Japan is thought to 
have been due to sand 
blown from China mingling 
with the snowflakes. 

Walliie ttarhie 

Police dogs in West Ber¬ 
lin have small radio 
receivers strapped to their 
backs so that they can hear 
their handlers’ voices at 
a distance. 

A 27 -ton Saunders-Roe 
‘ hoverbus,” built at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, is to be 
shipped to Canada, where it 
may be used for an experi¬ 
mental ferry service on the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Israel is exporting water 
heaters in which sunshine is 
concentrated by glass plates 
fixed on house roofs. 
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'J'HE unusual Arctic spell has brought many letters telling 
me about casualties among birds and even mammals. 
But one young reader wanted to know why I had not yet dealt 
with the hazards which face fish in really hard weather; 
in aquariums and in ponds and rivers. 

In the wild, various kinds of p 
fish behave rather differently 
during a normal winter. Roach, 
perch, and pike, for instance, feed 
pretty well and regularly. Carp 
and tench on the other hand tend 
to be less active. 

In the winter months, fish in 
ponds and rivers seek the deeper 
places where the water will be 
warmer. Should a very hard 
frosty period come along, with the 
water freezing over, fish will be 
even more inclined to go as deep 
as possible. There they should 
be reasonably safe unless a pond 
is very shallow and freezes solid. 

Of course, in garden ponds, this 
does sometimes happen—usually 
where the pond is not properly 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


with heavy blows from a hammer. 
The concussion can kill your fish. 
Try to find some spot near the 
edge where the ice is thin and 
break it up gently with a metal 
rod, gradually increasing the open 
area and carefully picking out the 
broken ice. Having done this, 
try to prevent at least one end 
corner of the pond from freezing 
hard again. 

This can sometimes be done by 


A pike is seen in 
the picture head¬ 
ing ; on right, a 
tench. 



constructed. A well-designed 
pond should have a “deep” and 
a “shallow” end, the depths 
being according to the size of the 
pond. Even a small one should 
never be less than 18 inches at 
the deep end, while a large one 
can be as deep in one part as 
three or four feet. 

Should your pond become 
frozen over, never break the ice 


placing two or three planks across 
the pond and covering them with 
sacks. Well rooted water plants in 
your pond will help, and so will 
a bottom which is uneven or in 
terraces. Under these conditions 
your fish will usually survive any 
but the very worst of cold periods. 

Remember that they move very 
little at such times and therefore 
will not feed much. 


Believe it or not! 


Extraordinary claims are made 
for a pony and a corgi at Riding 
Mill, Northumberland. 

They say that when the pony 
hears its mistress jingling its har¬ 
ness to get ready for a ride, it lies 
on the ground, closes its eyes 
tightly, and snores. It can also lift 
the latch in the gate to the 
vegetable patch so that it can 
gorge itself with sprout tops. 

The corgi is said to understand 
various words when the letters are 


spelled out separately; such as 
DOG, FOOD, CAT, TOAST, and 
WALK. 

When a small grandson paid a 
visit the other day, one of his little 
motor cars was missing as he 
prepared to go home. Someone 
suggested, “I wonder if the dog 
has it?” 

The corgi got up and with a 
reproachful glance, went to her 
bed and came back with the 
missing car in her mouth! 



Mr. Therm is a magician. He 
has a magic lump which is made 
of coal, ordinary coal. But when 
he rubs it, his magic powers 
release its hidden wonders . . . 

Maybe it isn’t real magic, but it certainly seems like it ! When Mr. Therm 
treats coal scientifically, he sets free the wealth that has been locked 
up in it for millions of years. This treatment is called carbonisation. 
This way, hundreds of different things we use every day can be made. 
When we burn coal on an open fire, we lose these valuable chemicals up 
the chimney as smoke and soot. Mr. Therm’s magic saves them for us all. 

Issued by the Gas Council 

THIS winter We’ve all been glad of our rubber boots to keep out the nasty snow and slush, and 
water bottles on the coldest nights. Though Mr. Therm is so warm and cheerful that he doesn’t 
water bottle, he does help in the making 
of yours. 

Of course, rubber does not come from 
coal. Real rubber comes from trees, 
in the jungle. It took many, many years 
of patient and hard work before the 
secret of how to make synthetic rubber 
was discovered. A great deal of man¬ 
made rubber is used now, for all sorts 
of articles, from the washer on the tap 
to your tennis balls. This sort of rubber 
owes much to coal, and to Mr. Therm’s 
magic when he carbonises it. To 
produce the complicated chains of atoms 
that make up synthetic rubber the clever 
scientists use substances that come from 
coal-tar and benzole. 

So when your father has to get new 
tyres for the car or have the old ones 
re-treaded, you can think of Mr. Therm 
and his magic lump, at work again to 
make life cheaper and better and easier 
in countless ways. 


of our hot 
need a hot 




ERM'S Bl 


Don't Miss 
"The Super 
Competition! 




The four words hidden in the tyres of 
Mr. Therm’s bicycle all appear in the 
story above. Write down each 
alternate letter, and if you start in the 
right place you will find two words in 
each tyre. The letters are in the right 
order. Make a neat list of your 
answers on a postcard with full 
name, address and age, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own work, 
then post it to : Mr. Therm’s Bicycle 
No. 14, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 
Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries received by Friday, March 15th. 
His decision is final ! Mr. Therm’s 
Bicycle No. 9 winners were : Mary 
Hewson, Carshalton ; Juliet Middleton, 
Kilmacolm ; Richard Wakeley, Portis- 
head. The words were: GALLON, 
PETROL, SPIRIT, YEARLY. 


CAS HEAT IS SURE HEAT 
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How WofHiihfOur Country 


= I.ftST week we talked about one branch of the legal profession— = 
I solicitors. This week we’ll consider the other branch, = 
s the barristers. = 

| Their name comes from the bar, or partition, which used to 1 
E separate the judges and high officials in a court of law from the 5 
§i prisoners and those who pleaded for them. = 

1 Of the latter, the barristers or advocates were allowed to stand 1 
= nearest the judges, that is, at the bar. = 



When a law student qualifies 
for his profession he is said to be 
“called to the bar."’ In that sense, 
“bar” means the profession of 
properly qualified advocates. 

Barristers form the senior 
branch of the legal profession. 
Their main job is to plead cases 
in the Higher Courts. They are 
experts in the law and advise on 
legal matters put to them by 
solicitors. Like doctors, barristers 
tend to specialise, and it is part of 
the solicitor's job to know which 
barrister will be the best to employ 
in any particular type of case. 

Anyone wanting to become a 
barrister must first enrol as a 
student at one of the Inns of 
Court. These were established in 
the Middle-Ages as “inns” (resi¬ 
dences) near the King's court (in 
the city of Westminster) where 
lawyers could be trained. Today 
(he inns of Court, in London 
between Holborn and the Strand, 
are Gray's Inn, Lincoln's Inn, 
Inner Temple and Middle Temple. 

The would-be barrister must 
study law for at least three years. 
During that period be registers 
attendance at his Inn by eating a 


certain number of dinners in the 
hall of that Inn. When he has 
passed his exams he will be 
“called to the bar ” and can then 
appear professionally in any court 
of law. 

A barrister has no direct contact 
with the public. All his work 
comes to him through a solicitor. 
He may only interview a client in 
the presence of a solicitor. 

A solicitor calls in a barrister 
to represent a client by “deliver¬ 
ing a brief " (written instructions) 
to him. 

After a barrister has built up a 
reputation he may apply to the 
Lord Chancellor (head of the legal 
profession) to be considered for 
appointment as one of her 
Majesty's counsel (QC). 

Queen’s Counsel are regarded 
as the leaders of their profession 
and judges are usually selected 
from their ranks. 


April 3rd is Budget Day—the day 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tells us how we are going to manage 
our national “ Housekeeping ” for the 
coming year. The next three articles 
in this series will be devoted to this 
subject. 


I Judge’s Chaplain. 2 Judge’s 
Clerk. 3 Judge. 4 High Sheriff. 
5 Under Sheriff. 6 Warder. 
7 Guests. 8 Witness. 9 WPC 
acting as Usher. 10 Senior Police 
Officer in Court. 11 Reporters. 
12 Warder. 13 Accused. 14 
Barristers. 15 Clerk of Assize. 
16 Clerk’s assistant. 17 Jury. 


cillllllllllllllllllhlllllllllllillllllNIIIilllllllilllllllilllllllllllllllilllllllllimilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllP 


The Chiltfren's New- 



Did you know there 
where you can walk ii 
and then walk out ag; 

This isn’t so incredi 
you know that the all 
is just one of the man 
animals that stand in 
world-famous BirlaT 
The temple was na: 
millionaire financier < 
construction. As yot 
pictures, it is just as “ 
as a religious temple. 


It needs no courage to enter the jaws of this alligator ! 




These two elephants lift their trunf 


These hooded cobras don’t spit venom—only water ! 
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A camel who seems to like children 


:’s a place in India 
ito an alligator’s mouth 
lin, unharmed ? 
hie as it seems, when 
igator is not alive, but 
y man-made 
the grounds of the 
-ample, in New Delhi, 
ned after the multi- 
who paid the bill for its 
i can see from these 
nuch a pleasure garden 


•s in a greeting as you enter the temple grounds A monster—but he’s quite harmless, too. 


The rhinoceros and lion make strange company ! 
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GIRL ON THE GOLDEN BIKE 



by Ernest Thomson 


Wild West family 

Jn Nine Day Special, beginning 
next Tuesday, Mary Wim- 
bush, the well-known radio 
actress, is to read Little Home 
on the Prairie. It tells of a 
family in the early days of the 
Wild West, and can be heard 



every Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday for three weeks. 

In Bookshelf next Monday, 
boys and girls from two Wands¬ 
worth (London) schools will talk 
about new books the BBC sent 
them to review. 


J? VER tried dancing with 
your bike? 

Then watch Lilly Yokoi, 
ballerina on the golden 
bicycle, doing her stuff in 
Bertram Mills’ Circus. Lilly 
and a lot of ether exciting 
acts at London’s Olympia 
are on BBC-TV on Saturday 
night. 


AHEAD OF THE 
FORM! 

IjAST week I wrote that 
Top of the Form would 
return to BBC-TV this 
Wednesday. Owing to last- 
minute programme re-shuffles, 
it has been postponed until 
next Wednesday. 13th March. 


Aircraft carrier 

How about spending 25 
minutes on the world’s 
biggest aircraft carrier? The 
Fighting "E" on BBC-TV this 
Wednesday is a CBS film taken 
on board America's nuclear- 
powered Enterprise. 

The cameras explore the 
whole of the huge floating “air¬ 
field,” with visits to the hangars 
and shots of aircraft landing 
and taking-off. 


IV’iti* Mfind the 
Weather l 


O UR weather is awful, isn’t 
it ? But don’t despair. The 
manufacturers are thinking of 
ways to cheer us up on dull, 
cold, miserable days. All kinds 
of materials are now shower¬ 
proof, and in lovely colours, too, 
and even jersey wools and 
corduroy and tweeds. And if you 
can’t decide whether to wear a 
mac over your winter suit and 
freeze, instead of a heavy coat, 


no need to worry any more! 
Macs now have detachable 
linings of quilted nylon or wool 
which can be zipped in. 

★ 

A GIRL I know called Sylvia 
has just started an 
agricultural course. She’s 
always around in Iter mac—and 
gum boots, too. Sylvia’s going 


npHERE’S no 
stopping 
smiling Carole 
Redhead winning 
beauty cups and 
titles! Carole’s 
20, and a Lan¬ 
cashire girl. She’s 
“Blackpool’s Jazz 
Queen,” and 
“Miss Fleet- 
wood.” She’s just 
become “Black¬ 
pool Borough 
Rugby League 
Queen! ” Carole 
has a whole 
collection of cups. 
She keeps them 
on the sideboard 
at' her home. 




Lilly Yokoi 


TV MIRROR ON 
A CAREER 

Television looks at itself this 
Wednesday in / Am Going 
To Be ... on ATV. The career 
this time is that of television 
technician, with cameras in the 
vast Elstree studios. 

There'll be full information 
about prospects in TV and how 
to set about making it a career. 


JPP. 




| Jonquil 
~Antony's 
'is* Column 


tKM. 


to be a farmer. She’s at Wye 
College, in Kent, and is taking a 
degree there. She adores 
country life, and loves sloshing 
around in the mud. Rather her 
than me ! 

Sylvia has one of the prettiest 
faces I’ve seen—and, whatever 
she may think, there’s no doubt 
that she won’t end up as a 
farmer, but a farmer’s wife. And 
at Wye College, so she tells me, 
there are four boys to every 
girl! 


★ 

CYLVIA'S happy in her gum 
boots, but I’ve also heard 
about a whole crowd of girls 
who are happy in, of all things, 
football boots! They belong to 
the Swallownest Girls’ Football 
Team. Swallownest is a South 
Yorkshire mining village near 
Sheffield. The girls have ardent 
supporters among their boy¬ 
friends, who come along and 
try to annoy them. But who 
cares? Not the Swallownest 
Girls’ Football Team. They 
say: “They’re a bit noisy, but 
they’re only having fun—and 
they’re enthusiastic, after all!” 
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YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA 



Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 


8. USING YOUR DEPTH 
OF FIELD 



AS briefly touched upon in a previous article, the “depth 
^ of field,” or “zone of sharpness,” of a lens depends to 
a great extent upon the size of the aperture—in other words, 
the “f” stop. 


What is depth of field? 
Basically, it is the characteristic 
of a photographic image whereby 
objects'nearer and more distant 
from the point on which the lens 
is focused appear equally sharp. 

The more you “stop down” the 
aperture (increase the “ f ” 

number) the greater this zone of 
sharpness. Conversely, the more 
you “open up” the 
lens aperture, the 
shallower it becomes. 

Depth of field is 
important to the 
photographer because 
he can use it to con¬ 
trol just how much 
of his picture is 
in focus—or more 
strictly, how much of 
the picture is accept¬ 
ably sharp. For 
instance, if you are 
taking a picture of an 
attractive view and 
you wish to include a 
foreground figure (to 
give your picture 
depth) you should use 
a small aperture (high 
“f” number) because 
this will give you a 
large depth of field 
which will embrace 
the nearest object as 
well as the back¬ 
ground. Similarly, if 
you are taking a 
picture of a group of 
people and you wish 
to ensure that all 
their faces are sharply 
defined, you should use a small 
aperture. 

On the other hand, there are 
occasions when a shallow depth 
of field is required, and when it 
is even desirable to have certain 
portions of the picture blurred and 
fuzzy. If the camera is concen¬ 
trating on one subject only, the 
picture’s impact will be much 
greater if the background is 
correspondingly less sharp. 


be so much out of focus that it 
will not encroach at all on your 
principal subject. 

Of course, if you widen your 
aperture, you will have to com¬ 
pensate for this by using a faster 
shutter speed. (Widening the 
aperture will result in more light 
coming, in; a faster shutter speed 
will restore the balance.) 


This month’s winning picture comes 
from M. Garcia, of Beckenham, Kent. 
Comment: A beautiful subject with a 
suitable depth of field. 

Remember : That your aperture 
and shutter should always be 
worked together. To ensure that 
the same amount of light falls on 
your film, each time you open 
your aperture by one complete 
“f” stop, double your shutter 
speed. 

The fact that you are using a 
fast shutter speed on a stationary 
subject does not matter—in fact 
it will help you to overcome that 
You can use your depth of field ver y common complaint, camera 
characteristics to do this. Sup- shake, 
posing you are photographing 
your friend, and you cannot help 
including a background of build¬ 
ings or trees. If you use your 
usual aperture of, say, f/8, the 
chances are that the background 
will merge with your “model,” 
because the depth of field will 
embrace both foreground and 
background. But if you use a 
wide aperture, your depth of field 
will be appreciably decreased, and 
if you have focused accurately on 
your subject, the background will 


We hope to publish one 
reader’s picture each month — 
and we’ll pay a guinea for the 
privilege. 

We cannot accept responsibil¬ 
ity for loss or damage to prints, 
though we will make every effort 
to take care of them—and will 
return them, if you’ll enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 
Send your prints to : YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA, Children's News- 
baper, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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LEA VE ST 

TO JENNINGS 


p 


O 




While helping in a natural history project, Jennings falls 
foul of Mr. Wilkins by leaving a dead grass snake on his 
breakfast plate, but is later put in charge of the rain 
gauge. He is also keen to help his friends win a cup 
presented for the best-kept dormitory .. . 


8. In case of fire 

I T was while he was dressing on 
Sunday morning that Jennings 
was taken with a brilliant idea for 
winning the dormitory cup. 

Matron, making her morning 
inspection, was being plied with 
questions about Dormitory 4’s 
chances of success. 

“There’s very little to chose 
between this room and Dormitory 
6,” she replied. She consulted her 
list. “Actually they are four marks 
ahead of you at the moment.” 

“Ahead of us!” Atkinson 
collapsed on to Venables’ bed in 
feigned horror, crumpling the 
carefully straightened blankets into 
an untidy heap. A heated argu¬ 
ment broke out between the two 
of them which ended abruptly 
when Matron threatened to deduct 
two marks from their score for 
misbehaviour. 

“Don’t forget that good con¬ 
duct counts for just as much as 
tidiness,” she reminded them. 
“And anyway, there’s a fortnight 
to go yet before the end of term, 
so you've got time to catch up.” 

When she had gone, Jennings 
decided to boost the morale of his 
colleagues. 

“ T VOTE that, instead of just 
keeping the room tidy, we 
do a proper spring-cleaning so it 

looks cleaner and brighter than 
any of the others,” he said. “You 
know! Polish the lino with lino 
polish and the taps with metal 
polish.” 

“Coo, yes!” cried Venables, 
fired with enthusiasm. “We could 
scour the washbasins with special 
washbasin scouring powder, as 
advertised on television.” 

“And clean the windows with 
a bottle of window-cleaning stuff,” 
added Atkinson. “So you could 
actually see through them without 
having to wipe a spyhole with 
your handkerchief.” 

“And the door knob, too. We 
could get that ever so clean and 
bright,” Venables said. 

“That's what I thought,” 
approved the sponsor of the plan. 
“We’ll have the whole room so 
sparkling and shiny that Matron 
will be dazzled with its brilliance. 
Old Dorm 6 won't stand a chance 
if we do that.” 

Aglow with team spirit, they all 
pledged a whole week’s pocket- 
money for the purchase of the 
cleaning materials. Such an out¬ 
lay would be worth it if it meant 
that the dormitory cup would be 
theirs! 

“I suppose we’ll have to spend 
some of it on dusters and things,” 
Atkinson said reluctantly. 

“Fish-hooks, no!” Jennings 
was appalled at the suggestion. 
“We shan’t waste money buying 
things like that. We can put (he 
metal polish and stuff on with 
our hankies and nailbrushes, and 
use our socks for shining.” 

A T first they were all in favour 
of doing the spring-clean at 
the earliest possible moment and 


maintaining it at this standard 
until the competition closed in a 
fortnight’s time. But there were 
snags about doing this, of which 
the most serious was the lack of 
secrecy which would result. As 
soon as it was known that 
Dormitory 4 was stealing a march 
by using polish and so on. 
Dormitory 6 might try to go one 
better and start buying paint or 
distemper. No, the only way to 
outwit their rivals was to keep 
their plans a secret until the eve 
of the final inspection. 

“No-one must, know—not even 
the masters,” Jennings declaimed 


D ARBISHIRE was now anxious 
about being late for Mr. 
Wilkins’ lesson. 

“Oh, come on, Jen, or Old 
Wilkie will start creating,” he 
fretted. 

“All right, don’t panic. You 
don’t expect me to run with a 
great tin can of water? I might 
slosh it about and spill it if I did, 
and then we’d never know how 
wet it was last night.” 

“Well, walk a bit faster then. 
Sir told us to take it to him in 
the staff-room, but he’ll be in class 
by now.” 

“We’ll leave it for him to see, 
then,” Jennings replied. 

They hurried into the building 
by the side entrance, Darbishire 
going ahead to open the doors for 
his encumbered friend. There was 
no reply from the staff-room when 


Jennings was still clutching the 
rainfall canister. “I’ll have to 
use this, then.” 

Darbishire was aghast at the 
suggestion. “You can’t use that! 
It’s the wrong sort of water.” 

“What d’you mean, the wrong 
sort of water! It’s water, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, but it’s wanted. It hasn’t 
been measured yet.” 

Jennings overruled the objec¬ 
tion. This was a state of 
emergency. Were they to let the 
school burn to the ground merely 
for the sake of registering the 
previous night’s rainfall? 

He ran over to the waste-paper 
basket and emptied the canister 
on to the burning contents. With 
a sizzle and a hiss the flames 
turned to smoke and the burning 
paper disintegrated in a steamy, 
smouldering sludge. Coughing 
and with eyes streaming, Jennings 
wrapped his handkerchief round 
his hand, picked up the ruins of 
the waste-paper basket and hurried 
out of the room. 

When he ■ returned empty- 
handed a few minutes later, 
Darbishire was still standing in 
the middle of the room, choking 
with smoke. It had not occurred 
to him to open the window. 


at the top of his voice. 

“We’ll keep it a top 
priority hush-hush 
security operation, and 
all swear not to breathe 
a word.” 

“Keep your voice 
down then,” advised 
Venables as adult foot¬ 
steps sounded, ascend¬ 
ing the stairs. “You 

Darbishire was 
aghast at the sugges¬ 
tion. “ You can’t use 
that! It’s the wrong 
sort of water.” 

might as well broad¬ 
cast it on the six 
o'clock news, the way 
you’re shouting your 
head off.” 

I T was nearly time 
for school on 
Monday morning as 
Jennings and Darbi¬ 
shire hurried across the 
quad, heading for the 
headmaster's garden. 

Mr. Wilkins watched 
them from the staff- 
room window. Silly little boys. 
They’d had half an hour since 
breakfast to collect the rain¬ 
water and they had to wait till 
the bell was ringing for the first 
lesson! They’d be late for class. 
And if they thought he was going 
to accept the rain gauge as an 
excuse for sauntering in halfway 
through the period they—they— 
well, they’d better think again! 

Mr. Wilkins picked up an arm¬ 
ful of books, knocked out the 
ashes from his pipe into the over¬ 
flowing waste-paper basket, and 
strode from the room . . . 

It had rained heavily during the 
night and Jennings was delighted 
to find that the canister contained 
a fair amount of rainwater. 

“It would have been a chizz if 
it was empty,” he confided to 
Darbishire as they made their way 
out of the garden with Jennings 
carrying the container in both 
arms. “I hope it pours and pours 
so we can set up a fabulous rain¬ 
fall record.” 



Darbishire knocked, so he flung 
open the door—and then jumped 
back in sudden alarm. 

The waste-paper basket was 
blazing merrily and the room was 
full of smoke. 

“Wow! Fossilised fish-hooks! 
It’s on fire!” Darbishire gasped. 

J ENNINGS pushed him aside 
and rushed into tile room. 
Smoke was everywhere, but a 
quick glance showed that the 
actual fire was confined to the 
contents of the waste-paper 
basket. 

“We must put it out, quick!” 
he cried. 

Darbishire flapped his fingers 
helplessly. “What with?” he 
squawked. 

“Water, of course!. Don’t be 
such a feeble clodpoll! Run and 
get some water quickly.” 

The fingers flapped more wildly. 
“But there isn't any! It’s miles 
to the washbasins and 1 haven't 
got a bucket, and by the time I 
get one ...” 


M R. WILKINS was not in the 
best of tempers when 
Jennings and Darbishire reached 

their classroom well after the 
history lesson had started. 

“It’s'taken you long enough to 
check the rain gauge,” he said 
testily, as he waved them to their 
desks. “And what’s more, I told 
you to do it immediately after 
breakfast, not halfway through 
the morning.” 

“Sorry, sir,” Jennings apolo¬ 
gised. “But you see, we had a 
sort of hoo-hah and I'm afraid 
we shan’t be able to use that rain 
we had yesterday after all.” 

Mr. Wilkins frowned. What on 
earth did the silly little boy 
mean? 

“Not use it!” he echoed. “Why, 
what have you done with it?” 

“I poured it in the waste-paper 
basket, sir.” 

“You did what\ ” Mr. Wilkins 
threw up his hands in a despairing 
gesture and performed a short 
Morris dance of exasperation 
round the master's desk. “You 


5 

must be mad! I ask you to 
collect the rainfall so we can 
measure it, and you brilliantly 
pour it into the - waste-paper 
basket! Bah! It’s fantastic! 
You can’t be trusted to do the 
simplest thing.” 

Jennings-was content to let the 
gale of wrath blow itself to a 
standstill. His moment of triumph 
would come when he was able 1o 
get a word in edgeways. Besides, 
he was enjoying the spectacle of 
Mr. Wilkins working himself up 
into a state of indignation, un¬ 
aware that he would have to 
swallow his words when the true 
facts were known. 

“TT’S incredible! It’s un- 
*■ believable! ” Mr. Wilkins 
stormed on. “First we have jam 

jars full of dead snakes scattered 
all over the breakfast table, and 
now we have waste-paper baskets 
full of last night’s rainfall dripping 
all over the staff-room. It doesn’t 
make sense! You need your head 
seeing to!” 

He paused for breath and, in 
the silence that followed, Jennings 
said quietly: “Well, sir, I had to 
throw it on the waste-paper 
basket because there was no other 
way of putting the fire out.” 

“Fire! Fire in the staff-room?” 
The shock hit Mr. Wilkins like a 
douche of cold water, as effective 
in its w 7 ay as the dowsing of the 
waste-paper basket with the 
contents of the rain gauge. “I— 
I—I . . . Good heavens!” Yes, 
he remembered now! He had 
unthinkingly knocked his 'pipe out 
all over that paper. He hadn't 
realised his pipe was still alight. 
The ash must have been hotter 
than he’d thought! Horrified, he 
burst out: “I say, it’s not still 
alight, is it?” 

Jennings smiled and shook his 
head. “Oh no, sir. Last night’s 
rainfall put it out ever so well.” 

Even so, Mr. Wilkins wanted to 
be quite sure. He rushed from 
the room, leaving his class 
goggling with excitement and 
bombarding the amateur firemen 
with questions. 

“ TSfHAT did you want to put 
it out so quickly for?” 
demanded Temple. “We could 

have had a fire drill and missed 
the rest of the lesson—and perhaps 
next lesson, as well.” 

Darbishire frowned with 
importance. “We did our duty.” 
he said. “The whole school might 
have been burned down if we 
hadn't done something about it 
pretty quickly.” 

Temple considered. Yes. per¬ 
haps total destruction of the 
building would have been carrying 
things to extremes, even for the 
sake of missing a history lesson. 
Besides, his own property might 
have suffered. He wouldn’t have 
wanted to lose his cricket bat! 

“Maybe you’re right,” he con¬ 
ceded. “Let’s hope Old Wilkie 
takes his time inspecting the 
damage. It makes a change from 
all these history notes.” 

Mr. Wilkins returned to report 
that, apart from the destruction 
of one waste-paper basket, no 
damage had been sustained. He 
nodded approvingly at Jennings 
and Darbishire. 

“ OU both did very well to 
take such prompt action.” 
he said. “I'm extremely grateful 
and I withdraw the remarks I 
made a few minutes ago.” 

Jennings beamed. 

“You mean my head doesn’t 
need seeing to after all. sir?” he 
inquired. 

“Well—er . . .” Mr. Wilkins 
wasn’t prepared to go quite as 
far as that. “Let’s say you rose 

Continued on page to 
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77 WORLD WIDE STAMPS 

II 3d plus 3d postage 



This super new lot includes 
10 Sputnik and Rocket 
commemoratives. 

This great offer is made to 
all new applicants to join 
the Sterling Stamp Club— 
(admission free—many 
advantages) just send 3d. 
plus 3d. postage (one 6d. or 
two 3d. stamps) and ask to 
see an Approval selection. 
(Please tell your parents 
about this special offer.) 

Without approvals 2/6. 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE 


(Dept. CN93), Lancing 
Sussex. 


Dear ADVENTURES LTD., 
Please send me immediately 
“ The best approvals I have ever 
seen’’ and your sensational 


Free Album Plus 50 Different 
Brilislr Commonwealth 


and thereafter monthly free 
gifts. 

I enclose //- for postage 
and packing and have my 
parents’ permission. 

NAME ..... 

ADDRESS ... 

Block letters 

Uducnturcs £td. 

(CNS), 

34 Rolle Street, Exmouth, Devon. 



MAJOR YURI GAGARIN < 
1st SPACEMAN SET 
27 FREE 

★ GIANT-SIZED 1 , 

MONGOLIAN < 

SPACE PACKET 

+ PLUS 
FREE '.25 STAMPS FREE! ; 

I Send 3d. postage and request Approval , 
, selection. (Please tell your parents.) 

! ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C) ( 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 


nr aa Quality stamps, sent to you in 
/null a box on approval—pick where 
w you like at a PENNY each. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
included. {Write to Dept. Y.5). 
alternatively: 

PA A Really top grade Mint and Used 
niJU stamps sent in a box on approval 
at THREE-PENCE each! This box 
contains a predominance of very -fine 
Mint and Used British Colonials — All 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C.5). 

PLEASE NOTE: Both boxes contain only 
best quality stamps both British 
Colonials and Foreign, including a 
wonderful selection of the-.very latest 
issuesl You may browse through either 
.of these boxes selecting the stamps you 
want for your own collection. 

Parents’ approval essential If under 1G. 
2h<l. STAMP APPRECIATED. 

Cbe Connoisseur Stamp Seruice 

10 PARK LANE, FAREHAM, HANTS. 


—i —• —«—»—CUT-OUT^ ^ ' 

I FREE! 

I 10 AUSTRALIA U 

I 10 WILD LIFE □ 

I 3 MALDIVE IS. □ 

I 8 NIGERIA □ 

I 6 TRIANGLES (3 tete-beche | j 

| pairs including I Congo pair.) 

I Send 4Jd. postage plus your name and 
address and just put a cross by the gift 

I you would like and it will be sent ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE together 
I with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) 

Z Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. 

| But additional items can be purchased 

I at Sd. each, or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) 

. Please tell your Parents. 

I DIANA KING (C.N.27) 

I 18n CHURCH STREET, 

* WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —As above— 

100 Eulgaria 
100 China 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
25 Brazil 
25 Switzerland 
7 Brunei 
6 Jersey 
12 Tristan 
100 Sth. Africa 


2/6 

4/- 

1/9 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

2 /- 

6 /- 

7/6 


200 Germany 
25 Paraguay 
25 Guatemala 
25 Philippines 
100 Portugal 
50 Greece 
100 Netherlands 
100 Austria 
100 France 
25 Eire 
100 Canada 
100 Australia 
100 Russia 
50 Roumania 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1963 Edition. 1,160 Pages, 
18,050 Illustrations. 

Price 27/6, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff.' Japan 2/9 i 100 World 4/3 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 j 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

8 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN42), 

53 Newlyn W a y,Parkstone . Poole, Dorset 


onn STAMPS PLUS2 Oflfl 
4UU FROM RUSSIA /Mil 
* FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
P.AYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWIC'II GREEN, 
NORTIIWICII. CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
FREE 


This scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 


FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
OUTFIT t 


Everything for the Slamp Colleclor 

ABSOLUTELY FREE Including 

ic STAMP SPOTTER 

* 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

ic PLASTIC TWEEZERS 

* STAMP ALBUM 
if TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
if PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 

STAMPS 

if MAGNIFYING GLASS 

Just send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals 'will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(B.53), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 




Iu#rrr*» States postage 

l«it»t*1>rtlA«iflUYIiMLtt-i*Al»l 

FREE-10 U.S.A. COMMEMORATIVES 

Write now for our “One Price only” 
Approvals. 

Please enclose 3d. for postage costs. 
C Please tell your parents .) 

12 Upper King St., Norwich. NOR02p 
COMET SALES (DEPT. 5) 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Children 

Design new 
Stamps 

CIX stamps designed by schoolchildren are 
included in a new series for Issue next month 
in Monaco, the tiny country on the south coast 
of France. 

The series will honour the Declaration of Children’s 
Rights, or Children’s Charter, made four years ago by 
the United Nations. It listed the rights and freedoms 
which ought to be enjoyed by children everywhere. 

There are to be eight stamps in 

the Monaco series. The designs - 

of two are the work of professional Monte Carlo, Monaco, the 
artists. Pictured here is one of ltt,e inde P entlent State 
them, the diamond-shaped I-franc 



* &»***>■■ 



value with portraits of Monaco’s 
Royal children. Prince Albert and 
Princess Caroline. 

The other six designs are win- 
ning entries in 
a competition 
for Monaco 
school- 
children. The 
10-ce ntime 
value pictured 
here was de¬ 
signed by a 
12 - year - old 
girl. 


on the Mediterranean. 


Monaco is also 
planning several 
other pictorial 
issues. Two stamps 


Map 
showing 
Monaco 
on the 
French 
coast 


mark the centenary of the 
International Red Cross and 
another will support the Freedom 
from Hunger campaign being 
organised by the United Nations. 

Pictured here is a 50-centime 
stamp which will honour the 
European Grand Prix, the famous 
motor race, to be held in May. 





FREE 

3 GB 
HIGH VALUES 



TO ALL 
Stamp Collectors 
who send for our 
Approvals 
(pie ase enclose 
6d. for postage). 

Please tell your 
Parents. 

Adult collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please state 
interests. 

AVONSTAMPS (CNIO) Nth. WALSHAM,NORFOLK 


TOGO (1962) FREE to every- hipi/rTQ 
one ordering one of these rAunLiv 


10 diff. 

Formosa 1/6 
Liberia 1/9 

S. Arabia 1/9 
Sudan 1/9 

Trianglrs. 1/6 
Zanzibar 2/6 
Pleas 
POSTAGE 3d. 
Battst&mps (0), 18 

50 diff. . 

Belgian C. 5/6 
Brazil 1/6 

Egypt 2/6 

Iraq 3/9 

Israel 8/- 

Portgse. C. 4/- 
tell your par 
EXTRA. C.W 
Kidderminster Rd 

100 dill. 

Bulgaria 3/6 
China 1/6 

Hungary 2/- 
Japan . 4/3 
Norway 3/6 
Russia 6/6 
ents. 

.O. List free. 

, Croydon, Surrey 

IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly_ when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


LEAVE IT TO 
JENNINGS! 

Continued from page 9 

to the occasion very creditably. 
And as for the rainfall figures, 
we’ll start taking our readings 
tomorrow.” 

So Mr. Wilkins had climbed 
down! He had actually apolo¬ 
gised! Jennings strutted to his 
desk, flashed a broad grin at Mr. 
Wilkins and said: “Righto, sir. 
And we’ll just have to hope that 
the masters don’t set the school 
on fire too often, or we shall never 
have a proper record, shall we?” 

It was a slightly impertinent 
remark and Mr. Wilkins opened 
his mouth to reply. But then he 
shut it again. Considering that he 
himself was to blame for the 
conflagration, there wasn’t very 
much he could say! 

To be continued 

The full text of LEAVE IT TO 
JENNINGS, of which this serial forms 
part, will be published in the autumn by 
William Collins & Sons Ltd. 

© Anthony Buckeridge 1963 


One hundred 
years of the 
sea eagle 

Jt is well over a hundred years 
since the white-headed sea 
eagle, the national bird of the 
United States of America, was first 
featured on an American stamp. 
Also called the bald eagle, because 
its white head-feathers make it 
look bald from a distance, it used 
to be a comparatively common 
bird in some parts of the U.S.A. 
But in Alaska hunters were en¬ 
couraged to shoot it because of its 
appetite for fish in local rivers. „ 
Today, anyone harming one of 
these eagles is liable to a large fine 
or six months’ imprisonment. In 
spite of this protection, the big 
birds are declining in numbers. 

Meanwhile the new airmail 
stamp pictured here will remind 
Americans of 
the fierce 
majesty of 
their national 
bird. The 
stamp, a red 
6-cents value, 
will be first 
placed on sale 
in Boston on 
12th July, at the annual meeting 
of the American Airmail Society. 

Airmail catalogue 

Qf interest to collectors of air¬ 
mail stamps is the 1963 
edition of The Sanabria World 
Airmail Catalogue, published by 
Nicolas Sanabria & Co., of New. 
York (88s.). This lists airmail 
stamps of the whole world and 
though its price may be beyond 
the reach of most young col¬ 
lectors, the book ought to be 
available in the larger public 
libraries. C. W. Hill 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Williams 


MIXING THE 
COLOURS 


scSf 


r — jam ■ 

■m & 


' AN you complete each line so that the names of 12 colours 
1 are formed ? 


AN ISLAND 
ADRIFT ! 

Below are the names of five 
islands, four of which have 
something in common. The 
fifth is very much out of place 
among its companions. Which 
—and why ? 

GUERNSEY; ANGLESEY; 
JERSEY; ALDERNEY; SARK. 


Collectors' piece 
problem 

TAMES has four times as 
** many picture postcards as 
John, who has twice as many as 
Peter. When all three boys put 
their postcards together they 
have 77. 

How many did Peter have ? 


Courage by 
any other 
name 

first is in aft and also in fore. 
My second’s in job and also 
in chore ; 

My third is in servant and also in 
master. 

My fourth’s not in slow, bu: you’ll 
find it in faster ; 

My fifth is in pencil, it’s also in ink. 

My sixth is in notion and also in 
think ; 

My seventh’s in trouble, as well as 
in curse. 

My eighth is in doctor, it isn’t in 
nurse ; 

My ninth is in flower and also in 
weed. 

My whole is the courage we all 
sometimes need. 


HIDDEN GAMES 

The name of a well- 
known game, sport, or 
pastime is hidden in each 
of the sentences below. Can 
you find all five ? 

“You’re growing up very 
quickly!” 

That hippo looks fat! 

Will the. hero understand 
the message? 

My tooth aches so much! 

I go to a good art school. 


Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS: 3 The 

present month. 8 It 
lasts until tomorrow. 
10 Hurry. 11 Motor 
vehicle. 12 Outlaw. 
13 Ministers of State 
are in this. 15 Aged 
tree? 18 Grain. 
19 To make certain. 
21 Highest. 22 Con¬ 
fections. 23 It’s 
attached to the 
wrist! 24 Eight- 

armed sea creature. 
26 Struggle against. 
29 Sister of a reli¬ 
gious order. 31 One 
who represents a 
person or business. 
32 We love to hear 
birds doing this. 
34 Beast of burden 
in South America. 
35 In being. 36 Royal assembly. 37 Race, or strain. 38 Tartan 
trousers. DOWN : 1 Pertaining to voice. 2 Several different. 4 To 
help. 5 Made of pressed curds. 6 Big rooms. 7 Guide. 9 Small 
flat fish. 12 Draw back. 14 Short sleep. 16 He wrote The Three 
Musketeers. 17 Alert. 19 Colourless gas with pungent smell. 
20 Bejewelled head-dress. 21 Faculty. 23 East European country. 
24 Groom. 25 Joke. 27 Lesser White heron. 28 Small arm of the 
sea. 30 Scornful expression. 32 British' sea duck. 33 Anger. _ 

' ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Mixing the colours : Across : 
Brown, Olive, Pink, Scarlet, Yellow. 
Down : Crimson, Orange, Violet, 
Blue, White, Indigo, Black. An 
island adrift ! Anglesey, an island 
off North Wales. The others are 
Channel Islands. Collectors’ Piece 
Problem : 7. Courage by any other 
name : Fortitude. Hidden Games : 
Rowing ; polo ; rounders ; chess ; 
darts. What’s going on here? (P.4) 
The Queen and Prince Philip ; 31st 
January; Fiji, New Zealand, and 
Australia ; Goodwill tour. 



Crossword Across : 3 March. 8 
Today. lOHaste. 11 Car. 12Rebel. 

13 Cabinet. 15 Elder. 18 Oat. 
19 Assure. 21 Supreme. 22 Ices. 
23 Hand. 24 Octopus. 26 Resist. 
29 Nun. 31 Agent. 32 Singing. 
34 Llama. 35 Are. 36 Levee. 37 
Breed. 38 Trews. Down : 1 Vocal. 
2 Various. 4 Abet. 5 Cheese. 6 
Halls. 7 Steer. 9 Dab. 12 Retract. 

14 Nap. 16 Dumas. 17 Ready. 19 
Ammonia. 20 Tiara. 21 Sense. 
Hungary. 24 Ostler. 25 Pun. 
Egret. 28 Inlet. 30 Sneer. 
Smew. 33 Ire. 


23 

27 

32 



ODHAMS 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Parents and Teachers praise this unique work 


SEE IT NOW ! Titis entirely original Encyclo¬ 
paedia presents, in the clearest, most easy-to-grasp 
form, a really complete, authoritative survey of 
vital knowledge that will help YOU towards 
SCHOOL SUCCESS ! Planned to meet the 
needs of girls and boys 11 years and over— 
invaluable to those preparing for exams, right 
up to G.C.E. and “ scholarship ” level. Provides 
endless entertainment in your leisure hours ! 
1,416 pages—NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
WORDS—cover all subjects, give vital reference 
tables, and provide ideas for hobbies, handicrafts 
and pastimes of every kind. Nearly 1,200 brilliant 


PARENTS! Do this NOW! 

Simply fill in form, post in 2Jd. stamped, unsealed envelope, and books 
and Book Rest come to you on 7 days’ trial ; you send remittance or 
return books and Book Rest in 8 days. Approval offer applies U.K. only. 
Customers in Eire please send cash price with order. HURRY ! 


Two Superb Editions: 

STANDARD EDITION (as illus¬ 
trated) : Four-volume set and 
FREE Book Rest. Yours (if 
kept) for only 10/- down and 
11 monthly payments of 10/- (£6). 
Cash price £5.10.0. 

DE LUXE : Four A-Z volumes 
plus 624-page "Junior Dictionary” 
(22,000 entries, over 1,100 illus¬ 
trations) in matching , binding. 
Complete with FREE Book Rest. 
Yours (if kept) for only 10/- down 
and 13 monthly payments of 10/- 
(£7). Cash price £6.10.0. 


pictures. 68 pages in full colour. 5,000 A-Z 
entries deal with History, Religion, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Science, Geography, the Arts, 
Animal and Plant Life, Wonders of the Human 
Body, Pets, Gardening, Sports, Business, English 
Language and Literature, etc., etc. 

BEAUTIFUL, HARD-WEARING BINDINGS 

These splendid volumes are handsomely bound in 
rich, blue buckram—a magnificent binding that will 
add to your pride in owning your very own 
Encyclopaedia. Yours (if kept) at amazingly low 
cost, together with the FREE, specially designed, 
plasticized steel Book Rest. 

7 days’ FREE Approval offer! 

r— ■■ ———————————————————— — —— ————— — — 

To : Dept. EO.2, Odhams Press Ltd., Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Without obligation to purchase, please send me “Odhams Young People’s Encyclopaedia’ ’ 
in the Edition 1 have indicated, on 7 days’ FREE APPROVAL. Within 8 days, 1 will 
either return the complete Encyclopaedia and Book Rest in good condition, carriage 
paid, OR remit full cash price. Alternatively, I will send correct down payment and 
further monthly payments as detailed in advertisement 

Delete words NOT applicable ; 

I wish to.pay CASH/BY TERMS 
’ I am (a) houseowner (b) tenant in house or fiat 
(c) temporary resident (d) over 21 (e) under 21. 


pmn 

NO^SALESMAN 


Tick (vO Edition Required 


STANDARD 


DE LUXE 


Signature .. 

(If under 21, signature of parent or guardian ) 

BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 

NAME. 

Full Postal 

ADDRESS ... 

EO.2/9.3.63 ... 
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A FLOAT’S chief purpose' is 
to tell you when you have 
a bite, but it is also essential for 
presenting your bait at particu¬ 
lar depths, and for carrying 
your tackle away downstream 
with the current, enabling you 
to cover a great deal of water. 

A float must be selected that is 
the lightest which can indicate a 
bite in all sorts of conditions. 
Then it must be carefully shotted 
to cock it upright in the water, so 
that the slightest nibble from a 
fish gives a corresponding tremble 
of the float. When the fish 
actually takes the bait, the float 
will sail away quite distinctly, 
giving you ample time to make a 
swift, but gentle, strike. 

Now, if the float can carry three 
shots and you use only two, the 

Specially written for CN 

by Harvey Torbett 


fish has got to pull the extra 
weight of the float below the sur¬ 
face, because it is that much too 
buoyant. A shy fish will feel this 
resistance and spit out the bait. 

Try to shot your float in such 
a way that only an eighth-of-an- 
inch is showing. Then it is most 
delicate. If you have difficulty in 
seeing it, then you may have to 
change one large shot for a small 
one to get an extra sixteenth-of- 
an-inch of visibility. 

A lot depends on how far 
away you are fishing.. If you are 
simply fishing the margins, you 
need very little float to show, but 
if you are fishing a long way off, 
you must make it more visible. 
If you don’t, you'll strain your 
eyes and miss the fish. 

One of the most popular floats 
' is the single porcupine quill, 
intended for use mainly in lakes 
and slow-flowing rivers. The 
heavier quill and cork, and plastic 





Six useful floats. From left: 

Quill, three quill and cork, 
and two plastic floats. 

floats, on the other hand, will 
withstand the buffeting of a fast¬ 
flowing river, where, incidentlv, 
lines will have to be leaded fairly 
heavily in order to sink the bait. 

About six floats is plenty. Try 
to get the variety shown in the 
picture and you’ll have enough to 
cover all eventualities. 

NEXT WEEK: The close 
season begins on 17th March, and 
my articles will deal with things 
the angler can attend to until fish¬ 
ing is resumed in June. 


The Children's Newspaper is printed in E 
Flcetway House, Farringdon Street, Load 
registered as a newspaper for transmissioi 
17s. 6d. for six months. Abroad, except C 


SCOTLAND'S SOCCER STRONGHOLD 



Super track 

J§ir John Deane’s Grammar 
School in North wich, 

Cheshire, will' have one of the 
finest school athletics tracks in 
the country ready by the summer. 
A meadow by the school has 
been converted into . an athletics 
bowl with six-lane 440-yard tracks, 
and six-lane 100 and 220-yard 
tracks. 

Good running, boys! 

REFEREES GET 
YOUNGER 

The other week we had news of 
schools which had formed 
referees’ societies. Now we learn 
of two very young referees indeed. 

Our picture shows 13-year-old 
Paul Conti of Crossgates, who has 
passed the referees’ examination 




r -^ 

STRANGE CLUB 
NAMES IN SOCCER 

Plymouth Argyle 


Hampden Park, Glasgow, biggest football ground in Britain. 


/XNE of the few big fixtures in the soccer world which has not 
been changed is the international match between England and 
Scotland on 6th April. It will be played at Wembley, where great 
reconstruction work has been going on for several months. 


The bad weather had delayed 
much of the work. With barely 
a month to go, great efforts are 
being made to complete the roof-' 
ing so that cover is provided for 
all the 100,000 spectators. Other 
work is also going on which is 
designed . to make Wembley a 
ground of which English soccer 
will be proud. 

But the reconstruction will 
make no difference to the number 
of onlookers the ground may 
hold. Although Wembley is the 
biggest ground in England, it is 
not the biggest in Britain. Pride 
of place is held by Hampden 
Park, Glasgow. 

When ’ it was opened 60 years 


of the Leeds and District FA. He 
is certainly young to have quali¬ 
fied, but an even younger referee 
is another Paul. 

He is Paul Llewellyn of 
Rusholme, who at eleven is 
qualified to referee matches. A 
pupil at Manchester Central 

Grammar School, Paul looks 
forward to controlling junior 
games in his district. 

Sports holidays 

'J'he Scottish Council Or 

Physical Recreation has just 
issued its brochure, Inverclyde 

1963, giving details of activities 
and coaching courses in many 
kinds of sport. There are 

excellent opportunities for sports 
holidays. 

Badminton and riding, judo and 
sailing, keeping fit and square 
dancing—these are but a few of 
the activities open to all. There 
are also special courses for school- 
children. 

If you would like to see the 
brochure, write to the Secretary of 
the SCPR at 4 Queensferry 
Street, Edinburgh 2; or at 14 Bath 
Street, Glasgow C2. 
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ago, Hampden Park held 60,000 
spectators; now it can hold almost 
three times as many. 

It was here, in 1937, that 149,547 
people watched the Scotland v. 
England match, a record for any 
ground in Britain. In the same 
year almost as many saw the 
Scottish Cup Final (Celtic - v. 
Aberdeen); in 1948 there were 
over 143,000 spectators to watch 
a club match—Rangers v. Hiber¬ 
nians. All are record attendances, 
which will never be broken, for 
the crowd is now limited. 

There are, in fact, only two 
grounds in the world which have 
bigger crowds. Brazil’s home 
ground at Rio de Janeiro holds 
the world record, for 200.000 saw 
the 1950 World Cup game against 
Uruguay. And in Spain, Barce¬ 
lona's ground can hold 150,000. 



"(Jntil the end of the 19th 
century Devon was a 
stronghold of rugby foot¬ 
ball. Then around 1900 a 
group of soccer enthusiasts 
decided to invite several 
prominent teams to play 
exhibition games at Ply¬ 
mouth. Later, steps were 
taken to form a professional 
soccer club in the district. 
One of the founders was 
Lieut. Windrum. (Royal 
Artillery), who had helped 
to form the Portsmouth 
club a year or two 

previously. The Home 
Park ground was taken over 
from a local rugby club and 
the soccer club’s name was 
chosen—Plymouth Argyle— 
from its first meeting place 
in Argyle Terrace, Ply¬ 
mouth. 
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HUMBE0L 

really brings your 
models to life! 



Make the most of your models and give 
them a really authentic finish with 
HUMBROL Enamel. Humbrol comes in a 
wide range of glorious colours and is not 
spoilt by water, oil or diesel fuels. Ask for one-hour-dry Humbrol, tho' 
paint that’ll give your models a super-smooth finish without any 
brushmarks. It's recommended by all the leading kit manufacturers. 
Get it at your local model or Hobbies shop. 4 oz. tin only 9d. 

Humbrol complies with Safety Code B.S. 3113:1961. 

Ask also for Britfix 77 Polystyrene Cement, Britfix' 66 Balsa Cement, 
Humbrol Authentic Railway Colour, Humbrol Scenic Enamels and Humbrol 
Universal Cleaner. 
























































































